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THE MEMBERS’ FORUM 


Cheap Money, Business and the Stock Market 


There is a belief, widely held on both sides of the Atlantic, that good 
business depends on cheap money, and that even moderate increases in money 
rates can turn good business into depression. It is a fantastic idea, unsound 
in theory and repeatedly refuted in economic history. The causal relation 
between business and money rates is, for the most part, directly the reverse. 
Good business makes firm money and business depression makes cheap 
money, other things equal. To the extent that there is a causal connection, 
money rates are generally the effect of business conditions rather than the 
cause of business conditions. It seems worth while, however, to apply our 
American experience during the past two years to this doctrine, as we have 
been passing through an exceptionally interesting test of the matter. 


What Governs Commercial Borrowing? 


The theory underlying this notion is that cheap money will make a big 
increase in commercial and business borrowing and that, as business men 
borrow money, they will spend it in such a way as to raise prices and to make 
business active. The heart of the theory is that the volume of business and 
commercial borrowing is governed by the discount rates that business men 
pay. The facts are, as business men and bankers know, that the volume of 
commercial borrowing is primarily governed by the expectations which busi- 
ness men have as to the volume of business which can be done with the 
money, and the profits which can be made. Business profits depend on the 
relation of costs to receipts. Money rates are among the elements of costs, 
along with labor, raw materials, transportation, rentals, taxes and other items. 
If money rates go excessively high, they may make a real difference in profits. 
Within a wide range, however, anticipated volume of business is far more 
significant than money rates. If a large volume of business can be done with 
5 per cent or 6 per cent money, profits may be much greater than they would 
179 
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be with a smaller volume of business done with 3 per cent money, because 
overhead expenses can be spread out over a much larger number of units of 
product, so that cost per unit is smaller with a large volume despite higher 
money rates. In the actual calculations of business men who are deciding 
whether to borrow a larger or smaller amount from their banks, the rate to be 
paid is very much less important than their anticipations as to the volume of 
business which can safely be undertaken. 

Instead of being the dominant element governing business borrowing, 
discount rates are merely one of many elements affecting the calculation. 


Movement of Commercial Borrowing 


It is interesting to contrast the movement of commercial borrowing dur- 
ing the year of fairly firm money rates, from March, 1923, to March, 1924, 
with the year of artificially low money rates from March, 1924, to March, 
1925. During the first of these years, the range in rates on four to six months’ 
commercial paper, best names was from a high of 54%4—534 per cent toa low 
of 434—5 per cent. During the second year, from March, 1924, to March, 
1925, the high point (at the very beginning) was the low of the preceding 
year, namely 434—5 per cent. From this figure the rate dropped rapidly to 
3¥%2—4 per cent for the week ending July 5, and to 3 per cent for the week 
ending August 16, and remained unchanged at from 3 per cent to 3% per cent 
from the latter part of July to the end of the calendar year, stiffening mod- 
erately to 4 per cent by the middle of March, 1925. Call money on the Stock 
Exchange during the first of these years ranged for the most part from 4% 
per cent to 5% per cent. During the second of these years the level was very 
much lower and there was a period of sixteen weeks, from June 14 to Sep- 
tember 27, during thirteen of which call money stood unvaried at the money 
post of the Stock Exchange at 2 per cent, with transactions outside reported 
at rates below this. Sixty-day time money on the Stock Exchange dropped 
as low as 2 per cent in August, 1924, while bankers’ acceptances for a consid- 
erable period sold as low as 2 per cent in the open market, since the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank was buying them at that figure. Call loans on 
acceptances went as low as 1% per cent in July, August and September. 

What difference was made in commercial and business borrowing by 
these differences in rates? The answer, on the face of the figures, is none at 
all! From March 21, 1923, to March 19, 1924, the “commercial loans” (“al 
other loans and discounts”) of the reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System increased from $7,727,000,000 to $7,993,000,000, an increase 
of 3.4 per cent. In the following year, the year of exceedingly cheap money, 
from March 19, 1924, to March 18, 1925, these same commercial loans it- 
creased from $7,993,000,000 to $8,182,000,000, an increase of only 2.4 pe 
cent. 
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Normally, there would be an increase in commercial borrowing with the 
normal growth of business in the country. Possibly commercial loans would 
have increased somewhat more slowly than 2.4 per cent during the second 
period had money rates been stiffer, but certainly the excessively cheap money 
did not make a dramatic difference between the two years in the volume of 
commercial borrowing. It may be added that the reporting member banks 
possess about 55 per cent of our total bank resources, and that their move- 
ments are fairly representative of the general banking situation. 

What then did the exceptionally cheap money of the second year accom- 
plish? The cheap money grew out of excessive gold, excessive open market 
purchases by the Federal Reserve Banks and (during the summer of 1924) 
a business reaction. The banks had a great excess of idle money available on 
very cheap terms. What was done with it? The answer on the basis of the 
figures of these same reporting member banks is very clear. The excess 
money went into investments, and stock and bond collateral loans. During 
the first of these years, the year of fairly firm money rates, stock and bond 
collateral loans increased from $4,023,000,000 to $4,120,000,000, an increase 
of 2.4 per cent. Between March 19, 1924, and March 18, 1925, however, 
stock and bond collateral loans increased from $4,120,000,000 to $5,029,000,- 
000, an increase of 22 per cent. During the first of these years the invest- 
ments in securities of the reporting member banks actually decreased from 
$4,744,000,000 on March 21, 1923, to $4,507,000,000, on March 19, 1924, a 
decrease of 5 per cent. In the following year, however, from March 19, 1924, 
to March 18, 1925, the investments of these banks increased from $4,507, 

000 to $5,518,000,000, an increase of 22 per cent. 

Business men do not borrow for amusement. Speculators sometimes do. 
Cheap money can very often make an active stock market, but it takes more 
than cheap money to speed up business. 

BenJAMIN M. AnpeERSON, Jr., Pu. D., Economist, 
Chase National Bank. 


The Real Significance of Pimco 


A year ago at this time, Pimco was a magic word. The committee rep- 
resenting many branches of those interested in industrial management was 
hard at work laying out the final plans for the Prague International Man- 
agement Congress—the first of its kind. 

Perhaps it is not too soon at this time when the Congress has developed 
a little perspective, to make some estimate of its value, especially in the light 
of the coming of a second Congress in a year or two. 

To those who attended the Congress, it has seemed of enormous im- 
portance. That a Congress, international not only in its personnel but in its 
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scope of interest, should be held, was a mile stone in the development of 
science in management. 

Not only representatives from America and Central Europe attended, 
but also from all Europe and South Africa. There was intense interest 
throughout entire Czecho-Slovakia. Numerous delegates from all parts of the 
country sat through long and complicated programs, much of which were in 
a language they did not understand. Seemingly all of Czecho-Slovakia par. 
ticipated in the discussion and entertainment. Hospitality was not only ayail- 
able but pressing and spontaneous. This spoke not only of the unity of the 
country but also of the interest that is of great significance as a natural start- 
ing point for development of scientific management in that country, which 
will be noteworthy. 

As one looks back upon the weeks spent in Prague and in other parts of 
the country, this national and international interest in scientific management 
and in those who represented its development seems even more vivid and 
more worth while than it did at the time, especially since it has maintained 
itself throughout the succeeding months. Letters from Czechs, Poles, French- 
men, and others who attended the Congress, prove not only an academic 
interest in the subject, but also that much is actually being done in many of 
the countries through their representatives who attended and are carrying out 
the plans started at that time. 

Men and women in increasing numbers are coming to this country to 
study American methods with the idea of adapting them directly to their 
national and industrial needs. Work that is pioneer for any country in the 
field of the application of the science of management to the household is be- 
ing done in several countries in Central Europe. There is a new interest in 
translations of the standard American Books on Management and in com- 
mentaries on these which explain the likenesses and differences between the 
American and foreign position. Typical of this is Miss Witte’s new book on 
“Taylor, Gilbreth, Ford.” 

As a result of the Congress there has been, since that time, a much closer 
co-operation between the various human sciences involved in Industrial Man- 
agement than there was before. The Congress was attended not only by 
engineers but also by economists, psychologists, physiologists, etc. There 
came to all of these a realization that real progress in management means 
much closer co-operation between all of these fields. A survey of the tech 
nical literature since last summer and of the programs of the various mat- 

agement societies—both those held in the winter and those planned for the 
spring—shows decidedly the influence of the Congress on including new 
fields of industrial investigation among the topics discussed. 

Perhaps the most important thing that Pimco demonstrated was what cal 
be done when the various activities interested in furthering development of 
scientific management really co-operate. 
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If one were obliged to summarize what Pimco actually stood for and 
suggest the most significant task of the present, this perhaps could be done 
by saying that the greatest need today is a complete Survey of the whole 
world as to achievements in management, needs, and the methods by which 
these needs can best be met. In the past there has been much repetition of 
effort due to lack of knowledge about what has been done. There have been 
inadequate results because all those who should have been enlisted in the ac- 
tivity were neither invited nor known. Visitors have been neglected, plants un- 
inspected, achievements unrecognized because there is no one central bureau 
for an exchange of data. Headquarters and a Survey seem to be the most 
pressing present needs and it is through the answering of these needs that the 
line of development in the immediate future can most profitably come. 


Litt1An M. Gitpretu, Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc. 


Co-ordination of Sales, Production and Finance 


The personnel problem is not a personnel problem only, but also a 
production problem, a financial management problem, and a sales manage- 
ment problem. The solution of the personnel problem depends upon the 
solution of all of the problems of the business and it is important that any 
organization undertaking to solve the personnel problem should bring into 
the consideration of the problem executives from all branches of the business. 

At the International Sales Managers’ Conference, held under the aus- 
pices of the American Management Association’s Sales Executives’ Division 
in London in 1924, we found that we were dealing with men whose viewpoint 
we had a little difficulty in understanding, but when we began to understand 
the Englishman’s language, we found that our problems were identical. He 
has the same problems in selecting and training men, the same problems in 
the matter of marketing, in setting budgets, and in developing codes. Sim- 
ilarly, the problems of individual types of executives in a company can all be 
unified into one major management problem which they all have a part in 
solving. 

I feel that the greatest value of the American Management Association 
and of the Sales Executives’ Division lies in the opportunity which it offers 
to executives to learn to understand each other’s point of view and ter- 
minology. If we can learn the meaning of the terms and have a common 
understanding of them by coming together in our conferences, we will have a 
better understanding of the business as a whole. 

I look at my own business as divided into sales, production, and finance. 
There are three chief executives to help me perform these functions and 
they must understand each other and so far as possible, each other’s problems. 


C. K. WoopsrinceE, President, Dictaphone Corp. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Sources of Modern Business Principles 
and Practice 
The business principles and practices at 
the close of the 17th century in France 
as found in the treatise on “The Perfect 
Business Man” by Jacques Savary are 
outlined in a most interesting fashion. 
The literature of business management is 
not entirely 20th Century. By Abbott 
Payson Usher. Harvard Business Re- 
view, April, 1925, p. 275 :12. 


Industry in Healthy Condition 

A survey made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers covering every 
kind of basic industry shows that: stabil- 
ity has supplanted hysteria and indecision ; 
production is at a healthy flow; wages are 
high, with no indication of wide reduc- 
tions; employment is on the increase for 
the summer; competition is keen; con- 
sumers’ prices are lower; price variations 
are less severe than a year ago. Ameri- 
can Industries, May, 1925, p. 5:5%. 


Functionalizing a Business 
Organization 

The detail involved in functionalization 
leads many managers to believe that they 
alone can analyze the peculiarities and re- 
quirements of their particular concerns, 
since they have the most minute knowl- 
edge regarding all the activities of their 
concerns. It is in this familiarity with 
the detail of the organization, however, 
that the difficulty lies. The manager has 


become so accustomed to certain habitual 
divisions, which may have developed with 
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little regard for the proper functions, that 
he is usually unable to visualize the or. 
ganization as a whole and to develop the 
proper relationships between its parts, 
The only safe method is to call in a spe 
cialist to direct the work. Just as any 
function of the business needs an expert 
to perform it, so does the original func. 
tionalization need, for its successful ac. 
complishment, the man who has been 
trained for the work, the thoroughly 
qualified organization analyst or indus. 
trial engineer who possesses both knowl 
edge and judgment. By Webster Robin- 
son. Harvard Business Review, April, 


1925, p. 321:18. 


Have You an Ideas Department? 

Several years ago a certain firm started 
an “Ideas” department. Within a year 
thirty-seven ideas, large and small, had 
been adopted, at an estimated yearly sav- 
ing of nearly five times the total cost of 
the new department. A little later, the 
Publicity Department, without losing its 
individuality as a department, was placed 
as a going concern under the “ideas’ 
manager, who still retained his original 
department. 

Research departments are common 
enough in manufacturing concerns on the 
production and constructional side of the 
business, but on the actual business side- 
the distributing, marketing, and account 
ing, there has been great neglect. Th 
creation of such a department should go 
far towards solving the individual dift 
culties of most firms in the present period 
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of transition and if payment proportionate 
to value were granted, an incentive would 
exist to everybody in the business to use 
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his brains for the good of the cause. Bus- 
iness Organization and Management, May, 
1925, p. 126:1%. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Investing in Purchasing Power 

The placing of an investment fund in 
common stocks tends to eliminate specu- 
lation as to the future of commodity 
prices. Moreover, while any given high- 
grade bond satisfies the requirements of 
certainty of income and security of prin- 
cipal better than any given common stock, 
by applying the principle of diversification 
it has been found that on a purely dollar 
basis, the insurance provided by diversi- 
fication is such that over a period of 
years the income has been as certain and 
the principal as secure as an investment 
in very high-grade bonds. By Kenneth 
S. Van Strum. Barron’s, May 11, 1925, 
g. 3:2. 


Business as Measured by Wholesale 
Prices 

A study of industrial fluctuations ex- 
hibiting the influence that commercial and 
financial conditions have upon the prices 
oi certain selected commodities. It is 
based upon an index of significant com- 
modities, illustrated by two charts. By 
H. Michell. Industrial Canada, May, 
1925, p. 44:134. 


The Executive’s Viewpoint in Refer- 
ence to Cost Figures 

Various aspects of the proper uses of 
cost data in the management of a busi- 
ness enterprise are thus summed up: 
1, A budget system is the basis of well 
ordered management. 2. The development 
of a common language which can be 
understood by all executives within an 
industrial organization is essential if 


“Secretive management” is to be elimi- 
nated. 3. The creation of a statistical 


department is necessary to the carrying 
out of this idea. 4. This idea can best 
be carried out through the utilization of 
the graphic method of presentation of 
facts. 5. Facts should be transmitted to 
all officials who are responsible for ini- 
tiating action. By E. Kent Hubbard. 
Official Publications: National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, May 1, 1925, 
Di.325. 


Cutting Costs with Budgets 

The Detroit Edison Company was fac- 
ing a crucial situation during the slump 
of 1920 and had to meet such questions 
as: What work can be stopped entirely, 
and what jobs must be partially or wholly 
completed? What portion of the mate- 
rial on order can be deferred or can- 
celed? What will be the cost of stopping 
jobs that are not essential? How much 
money is required for that portion of the 
work which must be done, and when will 
it be needed? The plan then in operation 
could not meet these demands and as a 
result a new budgetary control plan was 
put into effect to function in normal as 
well as in abnormal times. Cases are 
cited showing the application of the plan. 
By Charles R. Landrigan. System, May, 
1925, p. 621:3%. 


Picking the Profitable Products 

The assistant treasurer of Jacques 
Kahn, Inc., who make mirrors, describes 
their method of determining a manufac- 
turing and profit margin. Several tables 
and charts show how this analysis is 


made. By Rudolph Rosenthal. Manage- 
ment and Administration, May, 1925, 
p. 429:3. 
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Investment Trusts and Bankers Shares 

The subject is examined under the 
headings of The Trust Principle, The 
British Type, “Bankers Shares”—a Varia- 
tion, Dividends and Prices, and Split 
Shares. If the individual is offered a se- 
curity based upon a wide number of other 
securities, he knows that he cannot go far 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: 


Making Rating Scales Work 

They must be adapted to circumstances 
in order to yield reliable results. The 
best method of rating depends on the 
particular needs of each organization and 
on the supervisors who make the ratings. 
Statistical refinements must often be sac- 
rificed for practical reasons. They are 
considered useful tools in spite of present 
imperfections. By Forrest A. Kingsbury. 
The Journal of Personnel Research, May, 
1925, p. 1:5%. 


Selecting the Salaried Employee 

The manager of industrial relations of 
the Atlantic Refining Company describes 
their method of determining the qualifica- 
tions of applicants. Forms used are 
shown, and the benefits resulting from a 
centralized employment department are 
outlined. Details of a clerical test, steno- 
graphic, business judgment, accounting, 
chemist’s and army intelligence tests are 
given. A graphic presentation of an army 
test result has been found very useful in 
convincing department heads of the value 
of tests. By Eugene J. Benge. Industrial 
Management, May, 1925, p. 279:5. 


Morale, the Mark of Good Management 

Simply selecting people who are quali- 
fied by education, technique and experi- 
ence, and who have the ability to do the 
work is not enough. The aim must be to 
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wrong in the matter of ensuring Safety 
for his principal, The cardinal Principle 
of the investment trust is diversity—gep, 
graphically, in type, in industry, or y 
least, diversity among units within , 
specified industry. By George P. Wood. 
ruff. Business Progress Bulletin, March 
28, 1925. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


select the calibre of people who not only 
fit the job requirements, but who also fit 
into the ideals and policies of the firm, 
Every manager should recognize that 
pride in the job is a thing that does not 
come of itself. The employee should be 
impressed with the importance of the busi- 
ness, its high standing, its reputation for 
honesty, fair dealing, and the high class 
workmanship in its product. 

Such a thing as a clearly defined em- 
ployment policy to the effect that higher 
up positions will be filled from those with- 
in the organization on merit and without 
“pull” will do more to create and sustain 
good morale than any other factor. By 
Earl B. Morgan. The Office Manager, 
June, 1925, p. 147 :2. 


Economizing on Executives 

There is one obyious method of lower- 
ing costs which is being overlooked or 
else mentioned only with extreme hesita- 
tion. That is the elimination of unpro- 
ductive yet comparatively highly paid 
executives. During the war there were 
many men of certain types needed in busi- 
ness organizations for whom there is now 
no need. As a result of this situation 
they are now busied on routine matters 
which they handle badly or which they 
try to unload on others by gathering 
assistants around them. The economy 
campaign should not pass by the executive 
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staff. American Bankers 
Journal, May, 1925, p. 719:%. 


Six Ways to Handle Office-Work 
Overloads 

Ugly peak-load situations are among 
the marks of a poorly managed office, but 
if such a situation should happen to exist 
in your office, the chances are that one of 
these six basic methods can be adapted to 
fit your needs: 1. Simple analysis; 2. 
Specialization of work; 3. Centralization 
and combination of departments; 4. 
Spreading out the load; 5. Drawing upon 
training classes; 6. Utilizing temporary 
employees. Specific uses of each of these 
methods are described. M. D. Custer, 
L. F. Stacy., W. F. Woodbury and others. 
System, May, 1925, p. 607 :3%4. 


Selecting the Right Type of Office 
Worker 
The personnel man or office manager 
who is so fortunate as to select exactly 
the right type of office worker knows 
what he is doing and does not rely upon 
his luck. He knows as a basis for judg- 
ment, about the health of every applicant. 
He knows also about the intelligence of 
those he considers for employment. He 
may learn this by the use of psychological 
tests, or he may know how to judge of 
an applicant’s degree of intelligence by 
looking at him. He knows at least some- 
thing about the honesty of his prospec- 
tive employees, and he knows how indus- 
trious each applicant is. 


Administration: 


Maximum Use of Mechanical Office 
Devices 

Centralizing certain machine equipment, 
so as to serve the whole organization in- 
stead of just one department obviates the 
necessity for the purchase of additional 
equipment, and also permits the capacity 
use of the equipment on hand. For in- 
stance, by organizing a central steno- 
graphic department to serve the whole 
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All these things can be known about 
applicants by the use of character analysis. 
Any office manager or personnel man will 
profit by knowing and using as much of 
this subject as he can, even if he is not 
an expert in the art. By Katherine M. H. 
Blackford, M.D. The Office Manager, 
June, 1925, p. 149:3. 


Psychology and the Job 

The use of scientific methods in plac- 
ing men where they can do their best work 
will add great wealth to production, not 
only by releasing and enlisting working 
energies, but by cutting down the losses, 
accidents, frictions and wastes from mal- 
adjustments. These methods are avail- 
able today only to a limited degree, and 
it is the trained and responsible scientist 
alone who is fitted to give counsel. Be- 
ware of the “medicine man” in personnel 
and efficiency work; he has already tended 
to bring discredit on pioneer-work in this 
field. Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s 
Labor Digest, May 2, 1925. 


Speed Versus Accuracy in the Develop- 
ment of Industrial Skill 

Some school experiments are reviewed 
showing how wasteful it is to place too 
early emphasis on speed. Experiments 
under industrial conditions are needed, to 
determine whether here also it is not eco- 
nomical in the long run to stress accuracy 
at the start. By Garry Cleveland Myers. 
The Journal of Personnel Research, May, 
1925, p. 30:2. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


organization a smaller number of type- 
writers could be used to capacity all of 
the time and doubtless with fewer em- 
ployees. A dictating machine can be used 
by more than one dictator if the precau- 
tion is taken to furnish each dictator with 
an individual mouthpiece. In the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as many 
as three or four persons use one dictating 
machine in some instances. This com- 
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pany also centralized all printing equip- 
ment and the functions pertaining thereto 
with the result that it reduced the over- 
head of the Sales Promotion Department, 
increased production and saved the com- 
pany two thousand dollars the first year. 
By Wells R. Bill. The Office Manager, 
June, 1925, p. 161 :2. 


Office Organization Manuals 

The purpose of an office organization 
manual is to provide in written form 
definite instructions for all office activities, 
to afford all employees an opportunity to 
learn the routine of activities other than 
those in which they are engaged, to bring 
about an analysis of all office work, and 
continuous organized control of clerical 
operations. Some of the headings which 
should be included in the general section 
are: Employment; Working Hours; Va- 
cations; Holidays; Pay Stations; Personal 
Conduct; Smoking; Courtesy; Conserva- 
tion of Time; Subscription Lists; Sugges- 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Vocational Guidance for College 
Students 


Reports of two conferences at the Na- 
tional Research Council at Washington, 
D. C. These two conferences took steps 
toward united and systematic study of 
college student personnel problems. The 
first had to do with plans for future in- 
vestigations, and the second limited itself 
to immediate objectives. Medicine and 
Business were selected as the professions 
on which personnel research might well 
be focussed now, and specific recommenda- 
tions were made looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a central office for co- 
ordinating student personnel research. 
By L. L. Thurstone. The Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, April, 1925, p. 421:28. 


Student Personnel Service at the 
University of Minnesota 
This is one of seven papers descriptive 
of current personnel work in as many 
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tions; Lost and Found Articles; Bulletin 
Boards; Cleanliness of Working Quarters; 
Election Day Time Allowance; National 
Guard Encampment; The Library; Tele. 
phones; Correspondence; Employees’ As. 
sociations. Many practical points for the 
compilation of an office manual are given, 
By William H. Barton. The Office Map. 
ager, June, 1925, p. 155:2. 


Forty-One Ideas on Handling the 
Firm’s Mail 

The results of interviews with such 
individuals and organizations as the Post. 
master and Assistant Superintendent of 
Mails at Chicago; the Manager of the 
Mailing Department of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company; the Sales Department of 
the Addressograph Company, the Peoples 
Gas, Light, and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago; the General Sales Manager of the 
Shipman-Ward Manufacturing Company; 
and the American Radiator Company, 
Personal Efficiency, April, 1925, p. 206:9, 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


colleges, presented at the May Conference 
on Vocational Guidance for College Stu- 
dents. It is confined largely to the educa- 
tional and vocational guidance phases of 
such service, and is more a summary of 
the development and extension of a per- 
sonnel program than a record of accom- 
plishment. By Donald G. Paterson. The 
Journal of Personnel Research, April, 
1925, p. 449:5. 


Vocational Guidance in Germany 

There is a close connection between the 
vocational guidance offices and the em- 
ployment exchanges. The latter in fact 
are based on the principle of joint repre- 
sentation of the different economic or- 
ganizations, thereby guaranteeing an im- 
partial consideration of the problems of 
vocational guidance. They take account 
of the needs of industry and the interests 
of the worker and can subordinate indi- 
vidual claims to the common good. 
Although very little has as yet been 
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done towards achievement, there is an 
effort to ensure the co-operation of those 
technical factors which are essential if 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Employee Benefit Fund of a Publishing 
Company 

All employees of the News Syndicate 
Company are classified in four groups, 
according to length of service. In the 
event of absence on account of sickness 
the company pays: Class A—Full pay 
twenty-six weeks, half pay twenty-six 
weeks. Class B—Full pay thirteen weeks, 
half pay thirteen weeks. Class C—Full 
pay six weeks, half pay six weeks. Class 
D—Payments vary according to circum- 
stances. 

A summer vacation is granted to all 


employees. Those with six months to 
one year’s service receive one week’s 
vacation. All those in service gne year 


or more receive two weeks with pay each 
year. Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s 
Labor Digest, May 9, 1925. 


He Strolled Through the Park and 
Saved 

The Curtis Publishing Company offers 
to its employees an opportunity to save a 
fixed sum of money each week by the fol- 
lowing plan: 1. Any full-time, salaried 
employee may become a shareholder at 
any time by subscribing for as many shares 
as desired; paying the first week’s de- 
posit; and paying a fee of fifteen cents 
for deposit book. 2. A shareholder shall 
deposit weekly twenty-five cents for each 
share, and any deposit remaining unpaid 
thereafter shall be considered as delin- 
quent and subject to a fine of one cent 
per week per share until paid. 3. The 
total amount on deposit on any or all 
shares subscribed for may be withdrawn 
if notice is given one week in advance. 
Interest will be paid at the rate of two 
per cent per annum only if deposits have 
been made for twenty-six weeks. 4, A 
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the machinery for vocational guidance is 
to work satisfactorily. IJniernational La- 
bour Review, April, 1925, p. 526:15%4. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestion 
ee 


loan may be obtained for a definite period, 
but not for less than one month and for 
an amount not exceeding ninety per cent 
of the total amount on deposit, interest 
to be paid thereon at the rate of six per 
cent per annum. 5. A share shall mature 
fifty-two weeks from the date on which 
the first deposit was due, provided no de- 
posits are delinquent. 6. Any shareholder 
may Open a permanent account by de- 
positing with the Company the proceeds 
of matured shares. 7. This Fund will be 
under the administration of the Manager 
of the Employment and Service Depart- 
ment, who may confer with an Advisory 
Committee. By Philip S. Collins. Curtis 
Folks, May, 1925, p. 2:2. 


“The Most Precious Tool, an Idea” 

Throughout the general offices, in every 
branch store, and in every shop and plant 
of the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago, there are suggestion 
boxes containing blank suggestion forms. 
At the bottom of this form is a coupon, 
on which the suggestor signs his name. 
This is torn off and retained by him. The 
suggestion itself is mailed in a sealed en- 
velope to the office of the suggestion secre- 
tary, bearing a number corresponding to 
the number on the detached coupon. 

After the suggestion has been studied 
it gets a group number and a “unit” num- 
ber. To facilitate investigation, sugges- 
tions have been divided into five classifica- 
tions or groups; for example, Group One 
deals with all suggestions relating to op- 
eration, Group Two with finance, Group 
Three with public and industrial rela- 
tions, Group Four with sales, and Group 
Five with accounting. 

First, each suggestion goes to its re- 
spective group in the general committee, 
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then is studied by the sub-committee. 
Each member sends to the proper group 
representative of the main committee an 
individual, written report. The latter then 
determines the award if the suggestion is 
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deemed worthy of a trial. In amounts, 
the cash awards range from $5 upward, 
the highest so far being $250. By Sap. 
ford Jordan. Business, April, 1925, b 
29 :3%4. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Factory Management’s Challenge to 
General Management 

Factory organization should have more 
voice in the establishment of all the 
policies of management, but the deficien- 
cies of general management should also 
be brought more into the limelight. It is 
not equitable to ask factory executives for 
particularly good results in improvement 
of design and reduction of costs, while 
the other departments of the business are 
departing from those sound principles of 
commercial operation so essential to the 
preservation of a healthy market. By 
W. A. Layman, Factory, May, 1925, p. 
747 :3%4. 


Policy of a Shoe Manufacturer with 
Regard to Special Orders 

In a highly competitive market where 
quality at a price is of preeminent im- 
portance, a manufacturer should concen- 
trate his efforts on mass production, 
eliminating as far as possible the special 
service features which are more properly 


Plant: 


Good Factory Air Pays in Increased 
Output 


Standards of ventilation have been 
formulated as follows: 1. effective air 
supply—the proper introduction, distribu- 
tion and disposal of an adequate quantity 
of air; 2. effective air temperature con- 
sidering temperature, humidity and mo- 


Location, Lighting, Heating, 


a part of the merchandising scheme of 
a manufacturer of high-grade products 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1925, 
p. 349:9, 


Developing Exports Through Indent 
Houses 

The value of the indent house to the 
manufacturer is that by virtue of its ex- 
perience in a particular market, its con- 
tacts with buyers, its knowledge of market 
conditions and local requirements, fa- 
miliarity with consular and customs regu- 
lations, and methods of packing is ina 
position to visualize the market and se 
cure for the manufacturer the maximum 
benefits of trading in that market. Un- 
less the volume of business is large and 
steady, the manufacturing exporter will 
find the indent house cheaper and more 
effective than an export department of his 
own. Pointers are given on how to trans- 
act business through this medium. By 
Frederic Hudd. Industrial Canada, May, 
1925, p. 52:2. 


Ventilation 


tion of the air; 3. air cleanliness; 4. aif 
sanitation; 5. odors; 6. other injurious 
substances; 7. monotony. Attention to 
these standards will have a_ surprising 
effect upon the physique of the workers, 
which is of course reflected in their pro 
duction. By A. G. Anderson. Manage 
ment and Administration, May, 1925, p. 
439 :4, 
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Immigration 


The Meaning of Economic Equality 

Economic equality may mean equality 
of opportunity for improving one’s condi- 
tion or it may mean equality of actual 


condition. Equality of actual condition 
may mean equality as measured by enjoy- 
ment, consumption, income, property or 
control of property. Or it may refer to 
equality as among persons in the same 
occupation or in different occupations. 
Economic equality of actual conditions as 
among persons in the same occupation 
may mean equal pay for equal work or 
equal pay regardless of quantity or 
quality of work. By T. N. Carver. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 
1925, p. 473:3. 


Propaganda Methods of Opponents of 
Protective Labor Legislation 

An interesting divergence in point of 
view on this subject is shown in four 
papers by the representatives of various 
social groups participating in the discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. 
By Robert W. Bruére. Edward W. Macy. 
Amy E. Maher. Elisabeth Christman. 
The American Labor Legislation Review, 
June, 1925, p. 106:17. 


Chapters on Machinery and Labor— 
The Introduction of Semi-Auto- 
matic Bottle Machines 
This article tells the story of the intro- 
duction of machinery in the manufacture 
of glass bottles and covers the rate of in- 
troduction, the potential and actual dis- 
placement of labor involved, discusses the 
opposition of the Flint Glass Workers 
Union and the jurisdictional conflict be- 
tween the Glass Bottle Blowers and the 
Flint Glass Workers. It also discusses 
the effect of the machine on wages and 
hours of labor. The Blowers’ policy was 
confined at the outset to securing control 
of the machine in order to make it possi- 
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ble to transfer hand blowers to machine 
work. Inasmuch as the time required for 
training was considerable, this policy was 
not extremely effective in reducing the 
amount of displacement though to be sure 
some results were secured. By George 
E. Barnett. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, May, 1925, p. 337 :20. 


Printers’ Union Warns Members to 
Keep Out of Debt 

The result of a living cost survey made 
by the International Typographical Union 
reveals the fact that the personal indebt- 
edness of the average American wage- 
earner has grown to an alarming extent, 
endangering his independence. The root 
of the evil is the tremendous growth of 
credit business, which is raising a need 
of defense of the worker against the 
“high pressure” type of salesman. In- 
dustrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, May 9, 1925. 


The Progress of the Family Allowance 
Movement 

The practice of paying supplementary 
allowances over and above the basic wage 
of workmen with dependents continues 
to grow, especially in France, though in 
other countries of continental Europe it 
is growing especially in the case of pub- 
lic employees. The movement is marking 
time in Australia. Little application of 
the system has been made in England. 

In continental Europe the system is ad- 
ministered by industry rather than by 
the Government. By Paul H. Douglas, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 
1925, p. 476:7. 


Overlooked Sources of Labor Supply 

The fact that the countries to the North 
and South of the United States are not 
subject to any quotas and that their 
people may emigrate to this country free- 
ly, are facts forgotten by many employ- 
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ment organizations. Although many 
thousands do come they confine’ their 
destinations to a few localities, and their 
presence is hardly felt in the general 
labor market. On the other hand there 


Employee Service: 


Where Do Your Workmen Park Their 
Cars? ' 


The Upson Company provides storage 
sheds for most of the cars for their 
executives, and are considering ways and 
means of erecting sheds for automobiles 
of other executives and workers not now 
provided for. 

About three years ago the American 
Multigraph Company secured permission 
to use a few acres of city property, ad- 
jacent to its plant, in return for filling 
in the plot with cinders, and keeping it 
clear of debris. Approximately 15 per 
cent of the employees make use of the 
space. 

A plan is followed by a number of 
companies whereby a few garages are 
erected for those employees who prefer 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Where Employee Activities Pave the 
Way for Safety Work 

At the plants of the Defiance Paper 
Company and the Niagara Wall Paper 
Company, two plants controlled by the 
same stockholders, the combination of 
various activities including factory and 
personal hygiene, first aid training, ath- 
letics, etc., has proved valuable in acci- 
dent prevention in addition to making the 
plant a pleasant place in which to work. 
There is always something new and in- 
teresting on the bulletin boards. One day 
it may be a message of thrift; another 
day an example of the need of insurance, 
a message on education and the available 
night school facilities. Sometimes there 
is a message written in longhand on the 


Schools, 





are some companies who have made good 
with these new sources of labor supply 
at a time when few cared to pay any at. 
tention to them. Industrial Relations: 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, May 2, 1925, 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


to have their cars under cover. A nominal 
charge is usually made for space in these 
buildings. An enclosed space is also pro- 
vided, free of charge, for those persons 
who do not care to pay a fee for car 
storage. This eliminates hard feeling and 
jealousy where there is not sufficient 
garage space for all. 

The Eastman Kodak Company simply 
provides suitable space for parking cars, 
and leaves it to the employees’ association 
to work out the details. A nominal fee 
is charged. 

The most systematic method of handling 
this problem is that followed by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. At 
present 1600 cars are parked a day on 
three tracts known as “A,” “B,” and “C.” 
Details of the plan follow. By Maxwell 
Droke. Factory, May, 1925, p. 753:2%. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employ 


spur of the moment, but always worth 
reading. Samples of home made posters 
which have been effectively used to enlist 
the cooperation of employees in many 
kinds of activities are reproduced. By 
John M. Sandel. National Safety News, 
May, 1925, p. 11:2%. 


The Workmen’s Circle Rounds Out 25 
Years 

This association has more than 750 
branches in the United States and Canada, 
and is said to be the only Jewish order 
which maintains a sanitarium for its con- 
sumptive members. The organization, 
through its educational department, ar- 
ranges hundreds of lectures and entertain- 
ments every winter. In the United States 
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it has about 100 Yiddish schools for chil- 
dren of members, also music schools, 


labor lyceums, libraries, orchestras, 
choruses, amateur play groups and sum- 
mer camps for children. New York 
Times, April 28, 1925. 


“In Training Your Men, Watch These 
Points” 

Ideas passing from one organization to 
another have made American industry as 
a whole more efficient than industry in 
any other continent. The fact that, ex- 
cept for a few details, the Pacific Mallea- 
ble Castings Company was able to use 
Chevrolet Motor Company methods proves 
that other organizations, in other indus- 
tries and in other cities, can profit by 
knowing about them. Correspondence be- 
tween A. J. Brandt and G. L. Gardiner. 
Factory, May, 1925, p. 774:134. 


The Education of Prospective 
Forewomen 

An account of the method of training 
carried out by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, 
Ltd. The class meets in working hours 
one afternoon each week. The afternoon 
is divided into three periods of an hour 
each, with a quarter of an hour’s break 
for a cup of tea. Each group receiving 
this training comprises usually from 20 
to 25 students. F. C. and R. W. F. Wel- 
fare Work, May, 1925, p. 82:1%. 


Where is the Foreman to Come From? 

The technical school began to train men 
for executive positions in the factory by 
giving the student a theoretical back- 
ground, and then sending him into the 
factory for practical knowledge of work- 
ing and management problems. Naturally, 
the old time foreman did not like to see 
youngsters come into the factory, make 
the rounds of departments, under his 


guidance, and then jump to executive ° 


positions. Industrial managers saw the 
facts in the real light when they recog- 
nized in the foreman who came up from 
the ranks the sort of executive material 
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that could not be overlooked. They de- 
cided that all he needed was more educa- 
tional background. Therefore Industry 
introduced educational courses for its 
foremen, and began to follow the policy 
of promoting its own men to the higher 
executive positions. In view of the great 
demand for factory executives it is im- 
perative that an effort be made to meet 
this demand and in this connection the 
experiences of the Warner & Swasey 
Company are outlined. By J. K. Novins. 
Trained Men, June, 1925, p. 108:3. 


Apprenticeship News Notes 

A remarkably well organized program 
of training skilled service men is being 
inaugurated by a number of the larger 
automobile manufacturers. An outstand- 
ing feature of this undertaking is the 
work of the Industrial Mutual Associa- 
tion of Flint, Michigan. This is a co- 
operative effort on the part of employers 
and employees to provide necessary train- 
ing for the workers of the automobile 
industry. Many thousands of employees 
have been educated and trained during 
the past six years. Trained Men, June, 
1925, p. 119:%. 


Paving the Way for a Trained 
Leadership 

The present status of foreman train- 
ing as found in such organizations as the 
General Electric Company, International 
Harvester Company, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, American Multigraph Company, . 
Joseph and Feiss and the Dutchess Manu- 
facturing Company. Foreman training 
plans develop frequently in connection 
with the adoption of Works Councils. In 
Ohio the foremen from a large number 
of industrial plants have organized into 
a Federation of Foremen’s Clubs. It is 
expected that better foreman training 
methods will result from this organiza- 
tion. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has also been very active in 
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promoting foreman training. Besides the 
interest evidenced in this subject by sev- 
eral employers’ associations such as the 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry and the National Metal Trades 
Association a continued study has been 
carried on by the A.M.A. which has de- 
veloped and published considerable ma- 
terial on foreman training methods. The 
tendency on the part of management is 
to develop this training on a broad scale. 
By J. K. Novins. Industrial Manage- 
ment, May, 1925, p. 302:3. 


Management Principles of 
Apprenticeship 

Insufficient consideration has been given 
to the subject matter to be taught and 
the personnel to do the teaching. An 
adequate schedule should be drawn up, 
arranging for classroom instruction in 
technical information and other instruc- 
tion on the job. Only the larger indus- 
trial plants will find it possible to carry 
out the former of these methods of train- 
ing. The foremen can sometimes instruct 
in the shop work, but frequently it will 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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be found advisable to place the apprentice 
under an instructor whose chief duty is to 
teach the learner the manual phase of his 
trade. The vocational school has become 
an essential part of apprentice training and 
every industrial community must ¢o- 
operate and support at all times a system 
of part time vocational education. By 
H. A. Frommelt. Industrial Manage. 
ment, May, 1925, p. 306:2%4. 


Industrial Engineering Education 

An interesting feature of the S. I. E. 
Annual Meeting was an educators’ round 
table conference, attended mainly by 
college professors in engineering and 
business departments. The session was 
taken up with discussion on subjects to 
be included in an industrial engineering 
curriculum. There was the usual sharp 
difference of opinion between the old line 
engineering instructors, who insisted that 
an industrial engineering course should 
include every topic taught to mechanical 
engineers, and the less technical group 
who thought that some of the mathemati- 
cal and scientific subjects might be 
omitted. Notes by a Member. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Profit Sha 


ing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Old Age Pensions—Progress in 1925 

In two important industrial states— 
Wisconsin and California—old age pen- 
sion bills have just passed both houses 
of the legislature. This action together 
with reports from other parts of the 
United States show that the movement 
for non-contributory old age pensions is 
forging ahead. By Margaret M. Shipman. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 
1925, p. 137:2. 


Longer Vacation for “Service” Men 
The employees’ representatives of the 
Standard Oil Company have asked for a 
more liberal vacation policy. Hitherto a 
week has been granted but it has been 
decided by the Board of Directors that 
effective this year, all refinery wage- 





earners who are eligible for one week's 
vacation and who have ten years’ service 
records will be granted a second week’s 
vacation with pay. The change affects 
34 per cent of all the men hitherto eligible 
for a week’s vacation. The Lamp, April, 
1925, p. 14:234. 


Wage Scales with a Reason 

A scientific plan to determine relative 
worth of shop occupations, which has been 
carefully worked out by the personnel 
superintendent of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. After compiling tables show- 
ing the relative value of factors influen- 
cing the worth of an occupation, these fac- 
tors were applied to various occupations. 
The factors were then weighted and wage 
scale diagrams constructed. A basis was 
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thus established for the adjustment of all 
wage scales. The analysis showed that 
some occupations were underpaid and pro- 
vided a means for correcting the un- 
desirable relationship. By Merrill R. Lott. 
Management and Administration, May, 
1925, p. 451:5. 


Industrial Pensions 

At a session of the Annual Convention 
of the S. I. E. a paper on “Cost and 
Administration of Industrial Pensions” 
was presented by J. A. Morford of the 
N. I. C. B. The paper was based on the 
comprehensive survey of pensions recently 
made by the Board and about to be pub- 
lished. Mr. Morford analyzed the mo- 
tives leading to the adoption of industrial 
pensions, the results ordinarily secured, 
and the uncertainties regarding future 
costs. He said that there are now only 
242 industrial pension plans in the United 
States and that of these the greater num- 
ber have been established since 1910. 
While he admitted that the cost factor 
in industrial pensions presents serious 
problems, he expressed the belief that 
these problems were not insoluble and 
that a pension plan, if properly financed 
and wisely administered, was not likely 
to prove unduly burdensome to the em- 
ployer. Notes by a Member. 


Your Vacation 

The employees of the Statler Hotels 
who have been with the company a year 
or more are allowed a vacation with pay. 
Mr. Statler was one of the first to realize 
that an employee in the kitchen, the 
laundry or telephone department, who had 
been faithful in his duties, was just as 
deserving of a play-spell as the employee 
doing office work. Statler Salesmanship, 
April, 1925. 


Golden Rule in Business 
A picturesque speech at the banquet 
session of the S. I. E. Annual Convention 
was made by Arthur (“Golden Rule”) 
Nash, president of A. Nash Company, 
Mr. Nash recounted the 
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experiment in clothing factory operation 
which has made him famous. About the 
beginning of 1919 he found himself in 
possession of a small clothing factory in 
Cincinnati, which was being run on sweat 
shop principles and was losing money so 
fast that the only plan of the new owner 
was to liquidate the business as soon as 
possible. In order, however, that during 
the liquidation progress “I could look 
myself in the face,’ Mr. Nash declared 
that the factory would be run according 
to the Golden Rule, and started out by 
raising the wages of all the workers, 
sometimes to the extent of 300 per cent. 

Before the liquidation process had got 
fairly started, the business of the com- 
pany was increasing so fast that all 
thought of shutting down was abandoned. 
In 1918, a year before the initiation of the 
Golden Rule régime, the factory had done 
a gross business of $133,000.00. In 1924 
the business amounted to $9,243,000.00. 
The workers now own a majority of the 
stock. Notes by a Member. 


Employees’ Saving and Stock 
Ownership Plan 

A plan has been provided to assist em- 
ployees of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany to acquire stock in the corporation 
by making small monthly payments. The 
plan contemplates offering at cost a 
limited amount of such stock purchased 
in the open market for this purpose. The 
maximum number of shares any employee 
might purchase was based upon the wages 
or salary received. The Log of Long- 
Bell, April, 1925, p. 29:34. 


33 Per Cent More Pipe with Same 
Equipment 

A discussion of the various methods 
and the conclusions of the staff of the 
National Clay Products Industry Associa- 
tion, as to the best wage system adaptable 
to the sewer pipe industry, under condi- 
tions prevailing at the present time. The 
methods of pay for the various produc- 
tive operations are suggested for kiln 
crew, burners, drawing crew, loading crew 
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and others. Brick and Chy Record, 
April 28, 1925, p. 675 :234. 


Bonus Payments 


Payment of a bonus of $250 per child 
to employees who will keep their children 
over fourteen years of age in school has 
been announced by William H. Luden, a 
candy manufacturer of Reading, Pa. It 
is planned to make the bonus effective 
with the beginning of the next school 
year. Industrial News Survey, May 4, 
1925. 


Unemployment Insurance 


At a session devoted entirely to indus- 
trial relations subjects of the Annual Con- 
vention of the S. I. E. held at Cleveland, 
May 6, 7 and 8, a paper entitled “Un- 
employment Insurance and Continuity of 
Employment” was read by Bryce M. 
Stewart, manager of the Chicago employ- 
ment department of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Mr. 
Stewart’s paper gave a general review of 
the unemployment insurance movement in 
Europe and the United States, with par- 
ticular application to the joint arrange- 
ments made by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers with employers in Chicago, New 
York, and one or two other cities. The 
paper brought out the fact that the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers are keeping 
elaborate statistical records of unemploy- 
ment among their members. This is in 
line with the general plan of research 
work for which this union is noted. Notes 
by a Member. 


Auto-Tellers Placed at the Service of 
Workers 


The Western Saving Fund Society of 
Philadelphia has offered to place a num- 
ber of Auto-Tellers at the service of the 
employees of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. The bank makes collections from 
the safe regularly, and the deposits are 
taken to the bank, where they are credited 
to the individual accounts. The Company 
has no connection with the plan except 
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that it is permitting its installation, Now, 
through the use of this machine everyone 
can make deposits to the credit of his 
savings account with the utmost cop. 
venience. The Atlantic Seal, April, 1925 
p 2:1. 


Pensions on the Texas & Pacific 


The Texas & Pacific has established a 
pension system for its employees and also 
has placed an age limit on applicants for 
employment. Those who have reached the 
age of 70 and who have been with the 
company continuously for 25 years will be 
retired on a pension on the basis of one 
per cent for each year of service, com- 
puted on the average regular pay received 
for the 10 years next preceding retire- 
ment. No monthly allowance will be less 
than $25 nor more than $100. A special 
group, composed of trainmen and track 
employees of section foreman rank or 
higher, may be retired on pension at 65 
years. The system will be supported by 
the company without contributions from 
employees. 

Except for certain classes of work no 
person inexperienced in railroad service 
will be employed who is over 35 years old 
or any experienced person over 45 years 
of age. Railway Age, April 25, 1925. 


Welfare in a Lancashire Food Factory 


One of the most pleasing features of a 
scheme including a factory canteen, a 
dental clinic and a class in cookery is the 
holiday home at Helsby in Cheshire. This 
is open from the end of March to Noven- 
ber, and has accommodation for 10 girls 
at atime. About 300 girls spend a holiday 
there each year, free of charge, and their 
railway fares are also defrayed by the 
firm. They are not paid wages, but incur 
no expenses. This week is over and above 
the works’ general holiday week in 
August for which they are paid. Provis- 
ion is made for the treatment of accidents 
under a qualified supervisor, and a dental 
clinic has also been installed. Industrial 
Welfare, April, 1925, p. 130:4. 
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Savings Through Management in 
Rubber Industry 

Results from production control and 
examples of scientific methods, such as: 
standardized operation, wage incentives, 
reduction of labor turnover, quantity 
bonus which also maintained quality, and 
introduction of other time saving devices. 
By Sanford E. Thompson and Willard E. 
Freeland. Management and Administra- 
tion, May, 1925, p. 447:4. 


Getting Job Costs Without Guesswork 
Intelligent production planning should 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Is It Ever Safe to Base Appropria- 
tions on Last Year’s Billing? 

Too much cannot be said against the 
policy of basing sales appropriation on 
last year’s business. There is a point of 
diminishing returns in setting budgets 
which represents a given volume that can 
be handled at the maximum profit. The 
appropriation should aim to keep sales up 
to that point and hold them there. While 
it may be desirable to use a percentage 
of last year’s sales as a base to work 
from, the advertising appropriation should 
be determined by a consideration of many 
factors. Sales Management, May 2, 1925, 
p. 665 :2. 


Hood Rubber Sales Budgets 

This plan is based upon predetermina- 
tion of the ratio of selling expense to 
sales volume that will permit profitable 
operation. Experience has shown this 
company that such a plan can be op- 
erated to show a variation of only one- 
half of one per cent in this ratio of sales 
expense to sales volume between budget 
figures and actual figures compiled at the 
close of the fiscal year. Forms which 
support this system are shown in: a 
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furnish a means whereby the executive 
can know which products are most profita- 
ble, what discounts are justified on quan- 
tities, and should establish a basis for 
accurate price quotation without fear of 
unreliable estimates. A statement of how 
this may be done is illustrated by a 
sample production card, stores issue card, 
cost sheet, cost of idleness form, and a 
density chart which shows the relation- 
ship of size of orders to profit or loss in 
making various articles. By Walter N. 
Polakov. Industrial Management, May, 
1925, p. 269:4. 


working sheet used in determining ex- 
pense items; method used in determining 
fixed expenses and profitable sales quota; 
a working sheet for pro-rating fixed ex- 
penses; monthly report sheet for con- 
trolling operation; and the reverse side 
of the latter which is used to control stock 
and receivables. By K. W. Stillman. 
Management and Administration, May, 
1925, p. 417 :3%. 


Building Production Schedules from 
Sales, Costs and Profit Analysis 
The last in a series on working plans 
for profits includes an outline of fore- 
casts of sales, costs and profits by months. 
A plan such as is described renders it 
practically impossible to accumulate stock 
of obsolete material and parts. By G. 
Charter Harrison. Management and Ad- 

mimstration, May, 1925, p. 461 :3. 


A System of Control for Chain Stores 

The rapid development of chain stores 
in recent years has resulted in focusing a 
considerable amount of attention upon 
their operating and control problems. With 
the growth of chair. sre companies, a 
large number of stores are placed under 
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one management and necessarily are 
located at an ever increasing distance 
from the central office. These factors tend 
to make the problem of control one of 
major importance. Harvard Business 
Review, April, 1925, p. 361 :16. 


Some Things We Didn’t Know About 
Our $3,000,000 Business 


A large manufacturer of electrical ap- 
pliances used in the home suddenly awoke 
to the fact that he knew nothing about 
his market. It was decided that their 
new advertising manager would be the 
sort of man who could locate their market 
for them, and be a researcher, an analyst, 
a sales functioner. What is true of this 
company is true of many other responsi- 
ble, energetic concerns that should be 
efficiently organized for modern mer- 
chandising efforts and are not. By 
Eugene S. Harvey. Printers’ Ink, May 
7, 1925, p. 25:234. 


On Agents and Agencies 


This article covers the distinction and 
business differences between marketing by 
means of agents and selling to individual 
dealers. It discusses in an interesting 
fashion the legal concessions to business 
realities and appeals for a more whole- 
hearted recognition of the dealer’s place 
in modern business organization. By 
Nathan Isaacs, Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1925, p. 265 :10. 


The Logic of Department Store 
Organization 

Organization is defined as being “that 
relationship which exists between the 
functions of the personnel in order to 
effect the purposes of the particular busi- 
ness institution involved.” The article 
points out that the established business 
that desired to maintain its success over 
an indefinite period and, in spite of chang- 
ing content of personnel, should discover 
the logic upon which a proper organiza- 
tion should be built. It cannot afford the 
risk of trial and error for each of its 
main executives. The business represents 
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It should be 
clear that there is no one right form of 
organization for the retail business, That 
form should exist which is best fitted to 
the job and men. , 


Department-store organization is jp 
principle one of the strongest in industry, 
There are four divisions, each of which 
can become the guiding spirit, and all of 
which, if effective and coordinate, guaran. 
tee and check the operations in a way 
unparalleled by other businesses. 

The oldest division is that concerned 
with buying and selling. Service, pub- 
licity, and controlling are relatively recent 
developments. As these latter three grow 
in importance and power, it will become 
increasingly important to limit the actiyj- 
ties of each division and coordinate the 
work of all in order to avoid friction 
and obtain cooperation. 


The retail business is likely to increase 
its strength not only through consolida- 
tion of stores into groups, but also 
through internal development. 

Naturally and economically a business 
of great stability, the department store 
gives promise of enhancing that stability 
many-fold through the security that is in- 
herent in its form of organization. By 
Paul M. Mazur. Harvard Business Re- 
view, April, 1925, p. 296:10. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Drug Field 


The second of a series of reports deal- 
ing with some present revolutionary job- 
bing practices in the principal lines of 
business. Jobbers are changing from mere 
cogs in the distribution machine into ac- 
tual sales managers. They are beginning 
to analyze their business as_ selling 
propositions, instead of merely buying 
propositions. About 50 per cent of the 
wholesale druggists now have sales man- 
agers, and they will soon be considered 
more important than any other manager 
in any other part of the business. By 
Roy W. Johnson. Sales Management, 
May 2, 1925, p. 661 :4%. 
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Adding a Product of Different Quality 
and Price to an Established Line 


Where an attempt is made to trade on 
the reputation of a high priced product, 
the effect is always to develop the low- 
priced line at the expense of the higher. 
Only where the low-priced line is the main 
one, therefore, can this be done profitably. 
The fundamental considerations involved 
in the application of the above principles 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. It must be determined which of the 
products constitutes the firm’s main line. 
2. It should be remembered that the 
reputation of the company will be estab- 


Sales Promotion: 


Small Industries Marking Time for 
Need of Marketing Ability 

A survey has just been completed 
which brings out the potentialities for 
sales and advertising development which 
lie among the businesses of the country 
which have grown to the point where the 
big problem is to push sales above the 
plane of a dead level. By a member of 
the Dartnell Editorial Staff. Sales Man- 
agement, May 2, 1925, p. 659:3. 


Who Is My Prospect? 

The subject is discussed under the head- 
ings: What is a good list? Present 
customers best prospects ; Cash customers ; 
Check lists constantly; Public records 
fertile soil; Press clippings; Astounding 
mortality in lists; Uncle Sam a good 
checker; How long is a name a prospect? 
List houses. By Frank L. Pierce. The 
Acorn Press, Omaha, 18 pages. 


How Does Advertising Benefit the 
Final Consumer? 

The big advertisers’ methods in soap, 
molasses, box raisins—these systems based 
upon a fair, low price to the consumer 
and big volume to make a profit, are open 
to manufacturers or reformers in every 
field. It is only the manufacturer who 
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3. The principles are not operative 
where the difference in quality of the two 
grades is readily distinguishable by pur- 
chasers. 

4. Sales in the lower-priced line are 
always increased at the expense of the 
higher-priced, even through advertising 
stresses the latter. 

5. The principles illustrated are not 
operative unless the two grades appeal to 
the same general class of consumers and 
are capable of ready association in the 
minds of consumers at the time of pur- 
chase. Harvard Business Review, April, 
1925, p. 357:5. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


advertises and thus builds known demand 
in advance, who can afford to reduce his 
prices to his consumer and employ labor 
on a stable basis. By Roy Dickinson. 
Printers’ Ink, April 30, 1925, p. 3:8. 


Why Sales Managers Favor District 
Sales Conferences 

A few years ago the Hills Brothers 
Company made summer their principal 
conference time. By splitting the con- 
ference into three units it was felt that 
an easier administration was gained and 
also a closer personal contact between the 
men themselves and the executives. There 
was more individual discussion. The con- 
ferences were held not in two days, but 
in five. Mornings from nine to one were 
devoted entirely to business, afternoons 
were devoted exclusively to sport and 
recreation and evenings were left free to 
the men. 

It has been four years since the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company has 
had a meeting of all its salesmen. It has 
adopted the plan of having two sales con- 
ferences a year at the home office, which 
are attended by the managers of its vari- 
ous sales districts. Each district manager 
then holds a meeting of the salesmen in 
his territory. 
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Once a year the Bloch Brothers Tobacco 
Company has its salesmen meet in con- 
ference at its factory. This session is 
supplemented by zone meetings where the 
attendance is small. By G. A. Nichols. 
Printers’ Ink, April 2, 1925, p. 142:3. 


Say the Word—Save the Time! 

By using the telephone as a supplemen- 
tary salesman it is possible in an hour or 
two to accomplish what it would take 
several days in making personal calls. 
One can give the dealer fresher goods 
and better turnover possibilities. In cases 
where the house has a special to offer 
the regular trade and depends on a low 
margin of profit on volume sales a long 
distance telephone call will cause the 
dealers to understand that it is a speed 
proposition and in a majority of cases 
they will be glad of the opportunity of- 
fered. The Telephone News, April, 1925, 
p. 2:2. 


The High Cost of Vacant Territories 

One sales manager maintains a force of 
“militia” salesmen ready to jump into 
every territory on a moment’s notice be- 
cause it was found that any territory left 
for only a few months without attention 
became a lost territory. There are two 
men on the sales force who have no 
territories. They never know from day 
to day where they will be working next. 
When a salesman gets sick or has to leave 
his territory for any reason longer than 
a week, one of these men takes up his 
work right where he leaves off. If no 
one is available someone in the office is 
assigned to cover the territory by tele- 
phone, telegraph or mail. By a Detroit 
Sales Manager. Sales Management, May 
2, 1925, p. 681 :2. 


Merchandising Service in Newspaper 
Advertising 

The development of research and sales 

promotion as a division of the advertis- 

ing departments of newspapers has been 

comparatively recent. The scope of typical 
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merchandising service is fully covered jp 
this article including the trade investiga. 
tions, launching of a campaign and other 
services. Criticisms of this type of sery. 
ice are presented and appeal is made for 
eliminating duplication of effort. It js 
recognized that much of the service now 
rendered by individual newspapers is of 
a superficial character and not of as great 
benefit to the advertisers as the papers 
would have them believe, yet the article 
states that the merchandising service 
properly conducted might be an aid jn 
effective merchandising. At present it must 
be remembered that surveys undertaken 
as a part of merchandising service are 
not a substitute for market analysis made 
by distributors themselves and should not 
be regarded as such. Merchandising 
service, however, has a place in supple- 
menting a distributer’s analysis with 
necessary data on local conditions. It is 
especially useful to executives not in a 
position to undertake their own market 
analysis. Summaries of Business Re- 
search. Harvard Business Review, April, 
1925, p. 340:8. 


Jewel Tea Holds Group Sales 
Convention 


Instead of holding one general conven- 
tion of its head salesmen, the Jewel Tea 
Company calls its men to Chicago in 
groups of forty. There are two reasons 
for this. One is that the smaller groups 
permit them to get closer to the men and 
makes for more open discussion. The 
second is that they wanted to avoid a loss 
in sales volume, and previous experience 
had taught them that when all the lead- 
ing men were called in, the sales dropped 
far below average and it took a long time 
to build them up again. This new plan 
eliminates the loss because only one man 
from each branch is called in, and the 
men come from widely separated parts of 
the country. Since the classes have been 
inaugurated there has been no loss in vol- 
ume, as far as sales are concerned. Sales 
Management, May 2, 1925, p. 699:%4. 
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Salesmen : 


Completing the Sales Organization by 
Adding an Auxiliary Force 

Squibb & Sons uses its professional 
service department to do extra selling 
work. The management of a supplemen- 
tary sales organization presents such 
problems as these: shall these men be 
actual free lances or shall they be amen- 
able to the regular discipline of the sales 
department? How shall this force be 
routed and controlled so as to get busi- 
ness for the company? How shall their 
activities be prevented from interfering 
with the work of the regular salesmen? 

An auxiliary sales force is needed in 
any line where the regular salesmen are 
not able to visit all the factors in the 
trade, industry or profession that influence 
sales; or where they cannot spare suffi- 
cient time to explain in detail all of the 
merits possessed by the various products 
manufactured by the company in question. 
By R. C. Keim. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
May, 1925, p. 36:2. 


How Not to Use the Expert Critic 

A group of sales executives recently 
employed an outside specialist to point 
out faults in the current practices of the 
selling force. He was given a free hand 
to make personal observations and re- 
port the conclusions to the chiefs. After 
two weeks of intensive study so much 
dissatisfaction resulted from his work 
that a number of resignations were threat- 
ened. He had pointed out necessary 
things and the work was expert and im- 
portant, but it defeated its own ends by 
lack of tact and of practical wisdom. 
Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, April 4, 1925. 


How Shall We Pay Our Salesmen? 

Several of the better methods of com- 
pensation are analyzed, and one ideal 
method is thus summed up: “First of all, 
we have a definite number of dollars per 
year, either paid on the basis of a past 
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year or covering the salesman’s outside 
values. Second, we have either a sep- 
arate commission for each item sold or 
commissions for groups of products. Then 
we establish quotas for each of the group 
divisions by any one of numerous sound 
ways. Finally, we have a reward and 
penalty plan which covers the reaching 
of quotas in all of the several groups, 
or failure to reach quotas in any or all 
of the several groups. In this way we 
pay a salesman what he earns by selling 
and for those values which are not ex- 
pressed in his own sales, but in the in- 
creased sales of others, due to the use by 
them of his brains.” System, May, 1925, 
p. 601 :4. 


How We Check Our Employment 
Tests 

The general clerical test used at Macy’s 
Department Store was given to groups of 
sales clerks, who, according to all records, 
were found to be the best, worst, and 
average clerical workers. The results at 
first seemed to indicate that sales ability 
was inverse to clerical ability, but further 
research proved that the test showed no 
differentiation between different grades of 
sales ability—the good, poor, and average 
sales clerks get practically the same 
scores. 


Another check on the tests was made 
with the members of the executive train- 
ing class, and the high correlation of the 
test marks with the final standing indicated 
that the test is probably an excellent 
measure of executive ability. 

“Tn all this work,” said the psychologist, 
“we are testing our ability to test other 
people’s ability.” 

Macy’s is not the mechanically organized 
institution it might appear to be, but the 
apostle of new and more scientific ways 
and of almost radical policies of attract- 
ing, studying, and holding on to its em- 
ployees. By G. Cowles. System, May, 
1925, p. 631:2%. 
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Salesmanship 


Finding the Inside Track in Selling to 
the Textile Industry 


The experiences of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Electric Company, Powers Regulator 
Company and others, in selling to the tex- 
tile mills. Whenever a_ mechanical 
product of any kind is to be introduced 
to the industry it is always a case of 
“show me” on the part of the mill agents. 
When new mills are under construction 
the machinery manufacturer should be 
approached, as he works with the engineer 
and architect and attempts to dominate 
the situation because he can control the 
output of his machines by having indi- 
vidual responsibility. It is found that the 
purchasing agents are responsible for only 
about 15 per cent of the expenditures. By 
C. W. Hamilton. Sales Management, 
April 18, 1925, p. 609:3%. 


A Study of the Retail Jewelry Trade 

There are four buying motives in the 
jewelry trade—artistic taste, pride in per- 
sonal appearance, emulation, and distinc- 
tiveness—requiring entirely different types 
of sales approach. The importance of an 





intelligent study of customers’ buying mo. 
tives is often more apparent when it is 
realized that not only can increased sales 
be built upon this foundation, but also 
salesforce expense be reduced. Inasmuch 
as this is very high in the retail jewelry 
trade, jewelers can well afford to analyze 
their selling methods. Address by M. W, 
Latimer, Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. The Manufacturing Jeweler, 
April 2, 1925, p. 24:134. 


Theories of Selling 

There appear to be only three general 
theories which are definitely formulated, 
The first theory is expressed by the five 
words: “Attention, Interest, Desire, Ac- 
tion, Satisfaction.” The second theory 
comes to the selling world from behavior- 
istic psychology which can be expressed 
by the formula: “Situation-response” or 
“Appeals-response.” The third theory 
views man as a dynamic being. Whether 
he buys or not depends largely upon the 
internal factors within him, summed up 
in the word “wants.” Consideration is 
given to each of these theories in detail, 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, March, 1925, p. 
75:11%. 
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Principles of Wage Settlement. By 
Herbert Feis. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1924. 452 pages. $3.50. 
“The ultimate purpose of exploring 

the field of wage principles,” says Dr. 

Herbert Feis, in his “Principles of Wage 
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Settlement,” “is to find out whether any 
of these principles or combination of 
them meet the plainest requirements of 
a satisfactory wage policy.” Even out 
of the material of this volume,” says the 
author, “I believe not too poor and un- 
lasting a policy could be framed.” That 


statement seems to the reviewer modest 
enough, considering how obviously 
painstakingly these decisions have been 
gathered, analyzed and classified, and 
how comprehensively the principles are 
discussed. 

The principles with correlating decis- 
ions are those at the heart of wage 
discussions. Among them are the mat- 
ter of wage differentials between differ- 
ent kinds and classes of workers; the 
living wage; the cost of living; the con- 
dition of business; comparison of wages 
between industries; regularity of em- 
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ployment; relation of wages to produc- 
tion; supply and demand; and their rela- 


ted problems. The decisions in the 
collection have come from a variety of 
sources, such as the decisions of the 
Railroad Labor Board, those within the 
clothing industry and other single indus- 
tries, the reports of special commissions 
under the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Act, and decisions of such permanently 
established industrial courts as _ the 
Australian Commonwealth Industrial 
Courts. It may be said in passing that 
the Australian decisions are well worth 
one’s careful reading. Perhaps it is a 
longer history and greater authority 
underlying Australian arbitration that 
put these decisions on what seems to the 
reviewer a higher plane than most of 
the others within this volume. 

Most of the decisions in this book are 
from our post-war period of industrial 
controversy. However, the author has 
included significant decisions of earlier 
days. The preponderance of recent de- 
cisions indicates the newer emphasis 
upon the human factor in industry. 

“The whole collection,” says the au- 
thor, “is but material to feed the reader’s 
judgment, not an attempt to convince 
that judgment.” This book does not 
attempt to go outside the scope of the 
subject suggested by the title. It does 
not mention profit sharing plans, em- 
ployee representation or other methods 
used for the settlement of wage disputes. 
Its purpose is to present “the more im- 
portant principles of wage settlement 
that have been used and are worthy of 
consideration in meeting the require- 
ments of a satisfactory wage policy.” 

While it is true that, “The forms and 
meanings of the wage principles pre- 
sented are lost in the mists of contem- 
porary controversy,” as the author 
points out, that is all the more reason 
that Dr. Feis’s book is opportune. “We 
are just beginning,” says the author, “to 
give serious study to the matter of wage 
principles. It is time for investigation, 
experimentation and the open mind, not 
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for the crystallization of opinion and 
establishment of precedent.” And to 
that end Dr. Feis has made a worth 
while contribution. 

The author names three directions in 
which he believes a survey of wage de- 
cisions can give instruction: 


1. By indicating the chief subjects 
of dispute and the variety of circum- 
stances that differentiate them. 


2. By seeing the expectations with 
which both workers and employers 
view the wage situation at different 
times and the matters which appear to 
each weighty. 


3. By giving information concerning 
the principles which have been and may 
be used as a basis for wage settlement 
and bringing them forward for critical 
analysis. 


One cannot but agree with Dr. Feis 
when he holds that, “For purposes of 
instruction in problems of wage settle- 
ment, the analysis of wage decisions is 
more illuminating than ordinary instruc- 
tion in the theory of wages. For it 
presents these problems in their actual 
variety and complexity and reveals the 
way employers’ and workmen’s demands 
come into dispute.” 


It is graitfying to note that the author 
is fully aware that wage decisions as 
written are not always based altogether 
on the contentions of the opposing sides. 
He points to the apt words of B. M. 
Squires, “Too often in the past arbitra- 
tion has followed the line of least resist- 
ance. With much unction the lion’s 
share is given to the lion.—Cost of liv- 
ing, proportionate expense or labor, and 
net profits, when taken into account, 
have been more often invoked in de- 
fense of claims than as a means of de- 
termining what claims were just under 
the circumstances.” The author plainly 
understands that around each wage dis- 
pute is a setting that almost invariably 
influences the mind of the arbitrator 
to a greater or less degree. In such set- 
tings the facts of supply and demand 
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“Often exert a powerful influence over 
the settlements reached, no matter on 
what principles the settlements are 
ostensibly based or subsequently ex- 
pounded.” 


Examination of the decisions reveals 
that not in many decisions is there refer- 
ence to supply and demand as affecting 
the decision arrived at. “The main 
reason why this principle of supply and 
demand has not often been expounded 
as a policy of wage settlement of and 
by itself,” in the words of Dr. Feis, “is 
that the principle does not meet the 
expectations of the present time indus- 
trial world in regard to matters which 
should be taken into account in deciding 
a wage controversy. Workers, employ- 
ers and the interested public are more 
interested in whether a wage is enough 
upon which to live decently, compared 
with the current standards of working 
class life; whether the industry can af- 
ford to pay more and still maintain its 
strength; whether the wage must be 
reduced in order to aid the industry out 
of passing depression, etc.” 

The fact that wage decisions are some- 
times silent as to the actual grounds 
upon which the decision is finally ren- 
dered quite naturally increases the au- 
thor’s difficulty in attaining his purpose. 
As the author says, “Honesty has often 
prompted this silence, no doubt.” It 
may be the part of wisdom under cer- 
tain circumstances not to be too ex- 
plicit in stating all the grounds for a 
decision, but it is a handicap to the full 
realization of the author’s purpose. 

Perhaps the next decade may find in- 
dustrial changes that may develop al- 
together new arguments on the part of 
partisans to wage controversies, with 
new principles evolved for their settle- 
ment. However that may be, there is 
every indication that our economic de- 
velopment in this country will continue 
by orderly process. But there is every 
indication also that there is an increas- 
ing complexity in our industrial struc- 
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ture. The rule of reason is likely to 
continue to govern but to meet the in. 
creasingly complex situations the reas. 
oning must be less confused. Dr. Feis’s 
book should help meet this situation, for 
whether or not the decisions quoted 
were influenced one or all by the mat- 
ters not mentioned in them, he has so 
arranged and presented them in associa. 
tion with the principles enumerated that 
wage controversies should lend them. 
selves to a quicker and clearer analysis 
and a sounder and more constructive 
conclusion. 


Every thoughtful student of labor 
problems should examine Dr. Feis’s 
book. It may not be too much to hope 
that arbitrators, present and future, will 
acquaint themselves with its contents to 
the end that they analyze more critically 
and wisely the contentions of opposing 
sides, draw conclusions based on sound 
principles and make decisions based on 
such conclusions,—decisions that can 
still be “sold” without too great a strain 
to the contending parties and the public, 
Dr. Feis, by this book, seems to the re- 
viewer to have done the most tangible 
thing yet to organize our thinking in the 
matters of wage settlement. The re- 
viewer believes that the addition of an 
index would have added materially to 
the book’s value as a reference volume. 
Pau. E. Batzett, Labor and Production 

Manager, Goodman and Suss, Inc. 





Personnel Administration: A Bibliog- 
raphy. By Rossi and Rossi. Williams 
& Wilkins. Baltimore, 1925. 336 
pages. $5.00. 

The first of the Human Relations Series, 
edited by Henry C. Metcalf, Director of 
the Bureau of Personnel Administration, 
covers in an easily read bibliography the 
much debated subjects of employment, 
health and safety, education and training, 
research, employee service, rewards, ad- 
ministrative correlation, and joint rela- 
tions. To some, the word bibliography 
carries with it a forbidding sound, but 
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because of a very happy choice of type 
and arrangement, this one should be a 
yery useful source book to anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. 





Employment Records. By C. B. Bartlett. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1924. 68 
pages. $1.25. 


Attacks an uninspiring subject in an 
uninspiring way. It could almost be 
called a reversion to the type of so- 
called “personnel literature” which de- 
luged the market just subsequent to the 
late war. 

The treatment is detailed, perhaps 
necessarily so. It is a serious question 
whether a broader treatment of funda- 
mentals with less attention to minutiae 
would not be more satisfactory, consid- 
ering the proposed scope of the volume. 

The necessity of variation in a record 
system to adapt it to size, geographical 
distribution, previous paper-work, and 
existing organization of each factory is 
hardly sufficiently emphasized. The im- 
pression might be left with one inexperi- 
enced in the use of records that the 
method outlined could be applied to the 
best advantage in almost any factory. 

There are a few practices indicated 
which present valuable suggestions. 
There are also a number of details 
which are subject to question: The 
matter of rate classification and the sys- 
tematic recording of wage standards 
certainly deserve a more thorough treat- 
ment. It seems distinctly unfortunate in 
view of the growing tendency to stand- 
ardize on the computation of turnover 
by “separations” to have a work of this 
kind advocate the rather controversial 
“replacement” method. It would cer- 
tainly seem worthwhile to indicate the 
value for individual employee records of 
the late developments in sight filing 
methods. 

This is the type of book which the 
experienced employment man might 
glance through, among a dozen others, 
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in considering ideas for the detail of a 
new form or the revision of an old form. 
In one instance, out of ten, a new slant 
or an ingenious arrangement might be 
suggested which would prove of value. 
The work constitutes just one more 
instance of extremely qualified success 
in achieving succint comprehensiveness 
on any subject. 
BENNET F. SCHAUFFLER, Employment 
Manager, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 





Economics of Business Cycles. By Ar- 
thur B. Adams, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1925. 262 pages. $2.50 


Despite the fact that a considerable 
volume of literature dealing with bus- 
iness cycles has existed, there has been 
but little in a form which might be used 
for the teaching of undergraduate 
classes. The book under review fills 
the gap very satisfactorily. In appear- 
ance, arrangement and in nature of 
material it is admirably adapted to text- 
book needs. 

The discussion divides itself into three 
main portions: (1) the business system 
and its normal functioning; (2) the na- 
ture and characteristics of business 
cycles; and (3) control of cycles. By 
far the largest part of the book deals 
with the nature, causes, and various as- 
pects of business cycles. The author 
also examines critically a number of 
the important theories of cycles. 


The ground for the study of cycles is 
prepared by describing “economic equili- 
brium.” It is later asserted that it is the 
disturbance of this equilibrium by in- 
ternal forces that causes business crises. 
There are forces which tend to restore 
the equilibrium, as well as those which 
tend to disturb it. The traditional de- 
scription of the phases of a business 
cycle—prosperity, liquidation, depres- 
sion and recovery—is followed on pp. 
33-39. While this description follows 


the usual course it is well prepared and 
concisely stated. Quarrel may be found 
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with the statements, “All countries of 
the world enjoyed prosperity during the 
War”; and “Prosperity continued in an 
intensified form all over the world until 
the great crisis of 1920” (p. 45). It 
would require a very curious definition 
of prosperity to identify as a prosperous 
period one in which manpower and cap- 
ital were being destroyed in huge quan- 
tities, and in which economic progress 
was being seriously hampered. 

The author discusses and illustrates 
graphically the changes that occur, dur- 
ing different phases of the cycle, in whole- 
sale and retail prices, banking and credit 
conditions, the volume of production both 
of raw materials and manufactured 
goods, in building and construction, in 
the volume of wholesale and retail trade, 
and in the rates of wages, interest and 
profits. While on p. 30 he says “no 
two business cycles are exactly alike as 
to constitution, intensity or duration” and 
although he discusses and plots only 
the war cycle, he draws general conclu- 
sions concerning the behavior of nearly 
all of these items. For example, on p. 
82, he says “the physical volume of retail 
trade does not decrease between pros- 
perity and depression.” The author 
suggests, as one method of preventing 
inflation, that banks require borrowers 
to increase their collateral security in 
direct proportion to the increase in the 
price level (p. 104). Speaking of prices 
and credit, the author says an expansion 
of credit (purchasing power) is neces- 
sary for a general rise in prices, and that 
a contraction of credit causes a decline 
in the price level. But he denies that 
expanding credit or purchasing power 
causes the price increase. This is caused, 
he says, by potential demand (p. 110). 
But what is potential demand except 
potential expansion of purchasing power? 
It is the recognition of the expansi- 
bility of credit, or purchasing power, 
that induces demand. This demand be- 
comes effective only through the actual 
increase in purchasing power. Hence, 
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it is the expansibility of purchasing 
power (money) which causes the rise jn 
the price level. 

It is pointed out that, in the initiation 
of prosperity, the demand for consumers’ 
goods, caused by the gradual depletion 
of stocks during the period of depression 
and recovery, is not sufficient of itself to 
induce another boom period—this jp. 
crease in demand tends rather toward 
stabilization and the establishment of 
an equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand. To initiate the boom period, 
here called prosperity, money incomes 
of consumers must increase at a more 
rapid pace than the physical volume of 
consumers’ goods. The principal forces 
which produce this situation are: (1) an 
increase in the production of gold; (2) 
a favorable balance of trade; (3) war; 
(4) rapid expansion of capital equip- 
ment. The last is the most probable 
cause of prosperity and it manifests it- 
self chiefly in the introduction of new 
types of equipment and new kinds of 
consumers’ goods. 


Prosperity is brought to an end by 
one or all of the following, causing a 
reverse movement in demand and 
prices: (1) the increase in the volume 
of consumers’ goods outruns the increase 
in money incomes; (2) increases in costs 
of production reduce profits; (3) bank 
credit upon which expansion feeds be- 
comes exhausted. 


The final section of the book deals 
with the control of business cycles. 
Suggestions for control are grouped 
under the heads (a) private control and 
(b) public control. To have effective 
private control the following requisites 
are listed: (1) Business men must have 
a thorough knowledge of the internal 
condition of their own businesses at all 
times. (2) They must have authoritative 
statistical information concerning the vari- 
ous factors involved in general business 
fluctuations. (3) They must be able to 
intrepret these statistics in relation to 
their own businesses. (4) They must be 
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willing to control their own business 
so as to prevent inflation. Public con- 
trol should take the form chiefly of con- 
trolling the amount of credit which 
may be used when a boom period is 
being initiated. To provide this con- 
trol, Mr. Adams suggests that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission be given power 
to approve or disapprove of all issues 
of stocks, bonds or notes by corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce. 
The Federal Reserve Board should con- 
trol commercial credit expansion. 

This book should receive a warm wel- 
come from the many teachers who have 
sought to present the subject of busi- 
ness cycles to their students, and who 
have been forced to depend upon a 
scattered and, in many cases, difficult 
and unsatisfactory literature. 

N. R. Wuitney, Economist for 
The Proctor & Gamble Company 





Practical Foremanship. By Glenn Lion 
Gardiner, M.A. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1925. 183 pages. $1.75. 


A careful study of this book reveals a 
clear, concise, and well expressed concep- 
tion of the basic principles that underly 
the foreman’s job. It presents a well- 
painted picture of the average foreman’s 
problems, together with his connections 
with the various phases of management. 

The author has made the text much more 
valuable, from a standpoint of instruction, 
by the insertion of well-chosen illustrative 
problems placed at the end of each chapter. 

The book would serve as a very good 
outline for a basis of group discussions. 
These discussions could adapt the subject- 
matter to the particular industry in ques- 
tion and should emphasize the differences 
that may exist in certain instances between 
the general principle as laid down in the 
book and the detail of carrying out the 
actual plan. 

The two principal criticisms that could 
be offered are as follows: 


1, The problem of foremanship could 
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have been more clearly emphasized if a 
short section had been placed at the begin- 
ning to show that the job of the foreman 
and all others connected with manage- 
ment is to maintain a steady flow of pro- 
duction, deliver goods in the right quanti- 
ties and of proper quality, to the consumer, 
at a minimum cost sufficient to insure just 
wages and profits. This would have shown 
the foreman that all agencies within the 
plant are for the purpose of reducing idle- 
ness of machinery. 

2. Greater stress could have been placed 
on the fact that employment bureaus, plan- 
ning departments, task setting, etc., are all 
placed at the disposal of the foreman as 
aids in effecting a more uniform flow of 
production and a more balanced industry. 

In closing, it may be stated that text 
books are guides to group leaders and as 
such this text will be found most ser- 
viceable. 

U. J. Lupien, Service Dept. Manager, 
Cheney Brothers. 





Methods. By Frederick 
Cecil Mills. Henry Holt, New York, 
1924. 594 pages. $3.60. 


When Professor Mills modestly states 
that his book on statistical methods ap- 
plied to economics and business is for the 
learner and not for the finished master 
he flatters the American business man. 
While Professor Mills’ book should prove 
of value to the business man who wishes 
to decide upon the relative value of the 
bar chart, the arithmetic scale and the 
logarithmic scale—upon which the general 
business man’s ideas are extremely hazy 
—or who is involved in the question of 
setting up index figures for the purpose 
of studying the cost of living wages or 
some similar matter, it is principally of 
value from a business viewpoint to the 
statistician who desires to settle in his 
own mind the best way of presenting the 
facts in any given business problem or 
who desires authority for setting up 
statistics in a given manner. 

Such points as the preliminary classi- 
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fication, of all business and the application 
of», statistics to each,class, the warning 
against the promiscuous and thoughtless 
use of. averages, and the caution against 
believing all figures encountered in print 
are brought out forcibly. The book con- 
tains a very clear presentation of such 
subjects as the choice of the most rep- 
resentative average, the elements enter- 
ing into price changes, the determination 
of trends and of various other matters 
which should be understood much more 
clearly than is usual among business 
statisticians. 

Professor Mills has approached his 
subject in a scholarly manner and his 
presentation of matter which is necessar- 
ily at times abstruse is so clear that the 
book should prove of considerable value 
to the man engaged in setting up busi- 
ness statistics. 

DwicHTt FARNHAM, 
Manager of Industrial Department, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 





Industrial Ownership. By Robert S. 
Brookings. Macmillan, New York, 
1925. 105 pages. $1.25. 


At last we have presented to us a book 
on capital and labor that has an appeal 
to all the groups concerned. Its very title 
arouses one’s curiosity and once you open 
the cover you are likely, regardless of your 
convictions on the subject discussed, to 
read it through. Further, it is short and 
concise enough for the average busy per- 
son to find time to do so. 

On turning its leaves the capitalist will 
find of himself criticism and a defense; 
management a vindication; labor encour- 
agement and advice, and the public hope. 
Even the reformer should peruse it, for 
it contains logic and facts that he ought 
to absorb. 

Mr. Brookings sets forth the theory sup- 
ported by considerable fact that the prob- 
lem of Capital and Labor is on its way 
to solution through the “wide distribu- 
tion of industrial ownership among rela- 
tively small stockholders.” 
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Ownership and management: are no 
Management to-day — 


longer . synonymous. 
is a trustee, responsible to capital, labor 
and the. public with a first duty to keep 
the corporation alive. To-day industry 
hires its management, its capital and its 
labor in a competitive field, but its return 
to each must be such as to insure a perma- 
nent, genuine co-operation. 

The author briefly sketches the growth 
of industry over the past fifty years, 
clearly marking the errors of both capital 
and labor made with the mistaken idea 
that one could benefit permanently at the 
expense of the other. Progress has been 
made. Capital investment is more secure. 
Industry has expanded. Labor’s job is 
more constant and the standard of living 
measurably higher. 


Further progress depends on increase per 
capita production. It is the author’s con- 
clusion that increased production per cap- 
ita can be attained by: 1. Modification of 
anti-trust law that will allow of greater 
freedom between industries for construc- 
tive co-operation. 2. By the elimination of 
“restriction of output” by labor generally, 
and by labor unions particularly. 


The author favors employee represen- 
tation, employee stock ownership, unem- 
ployment insurance and the education of 
the public, believing that these distinctly 
help to bring about the better understand- 
ing that results in real co-operation. 

The appendix contains interesting data 
on stock ownership and corporation earn- 
ings. 

The author is neither a theorist nor a 
professional economist, but has a_back- 
ground of practical experience on which 
to base his opinions and conclusions. His 
many years aS manager and owner in in- 
dustry, followed by years of university 
work and finally his service during the 
war as Chairman of the Price Fixing 
Committee and his research work, emi- 
nently fit him to speak with authority on 
this subject. 


G. K. Witson, Manager, Labor Dept. 
Deere & Co. 
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